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THE WILD BOAR. 



From tlie testimony ot Fitz-Stephen, a monk of the time of Henry 
the Second, it appears that the wild boar was an inhabitant of the 
forest which in his day covered the whole northern part of the 
county of Middlesex, approaching within a few miles of the gates of 
London. But the forest has disappeared long since (the tract of 



''stags, bucks, boars, and wild bulls,'* th6 two last are not now 
to be met with in any part of the British Islands, if we except the 
few so-called ' wild bulls carefully preserved in Chillingham Park. ' 
The wild boar, like his enemy the wolf, has long been totally 
extinct in this country ; for we are informed by Pennant, that though 







TOE WILD BOAR. 



wooded country known as Enfield Chase is supposed to be the only 
vestige now remaining of it), and with it the game which no doubt 
aiforded the nobles of those days many an opportunity of indulging 
in their favourite amusement of the chase. Of the wild animals 
enumerated by Fitz-Stephen as denizens of the forest of Middlesex, 



Charles the Fii-st endeavoured to introduce the breed by turning 
some into the New Forest in Hampshire, they were destroyed during 
the civil wars. The occurrence of the wild boar in different parts 
of England is, however, proved by the laws made for his pro- 
tection. Thus the laws of Howel the G^ood, Prince of Wales in tl^e 
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tenth century, permitted his grand huntsman to chase this animal 
from the middle of November to the beginning of December ; and 
"VVilliatn the Conqueror, whose memory should be held in the 
highest reverence by all presemng squires, took the wild boar, 
"vvith.the stag and the roebuck, under his especial protection, enact- 
ing that any one found guilty of destroying one of these animals 
should be punished with the loss of his eyes. Barbarous as this 
certainly is, the modern penalty for kiUing a pheasant or a hare is 
scarcely less hurtful to the individual, and decidedly more preju- 
dicial to society. 

On the continent of Europe, howeverj the case is very dij0ferent : 
the wild boar still finds a home in the forests even of France and 
Grermany, and his pursuit is still one of the most excit\ng sports 
. of those countries. ■ His formidable weapons render the chase 
of the wild boar r^tther a dangerous occupation both for the hunts- 
man and his dogs; and the former is not unfrequently compelled by 
the boldness of his charge, which has obtained for him in Germany . 
the appellation of ''knight of the forest," to take refuge in the 
branches of the nearest tree. 

The canine . teeth of the boai*, which grow to a considerable 
length in old animals, must be reckoned amongst the most dan- 
gerous weapons to be met with in the animal "world. The upper 
canines spring from a singular projection of the sides of the upper 
jaw, and, instead of taking a downward direction, as in most 
animals, grow upwards on each side of the snout. The lower 
canines follow the same direction, and are applied to the aides of 
the upper pair ; so that, by the constant friction of their surfaces, 
both p^irs of teeth are worn to a sharp edge, and kept constantly 
in the best possible condition for inflicting a severe wound. This 
apparatus is applied with great force by a slight upward movement 
of the powerful head and neck of the animal when within reach of 
his foe; and when the boar is at bay, he will often, by taking a 
single step forwards, lay the foremost of the dogs dead at his feet. 
These weapons arrive at their full perfection when the animal is 
about three years old, and, before this period, they are said always 
to remain in the company of the old ones for protection. As the 
boar increases in age, his teeth gradually become more onrved in 
their form, so that the points are no loiiger available, and the 
weapons become^ far less formidable ; and a boar of five or six years 
old is said to be\by no mealns so dangerous as one of froip three to 
five years. 

In their native forests, these animals collect into flocks, and, 
when danger threatens, the well-armed boars press forward to face 
the enemy, often ibrBQiing a circle, in the centre of winch the 
females and yoiing are placed, and in this position they defy the 
attacks of their foe. The domestic hog is observed to retain the 
same habit ; ,and a curious instance of the exercise of this instinct, 
by some of the halfj^ld' hogs bf Jamaica, is given by Mr. Gosse, 
in his interesting boot^pn the natural history of that island. The 
account is from the pen of M^. lyUl, of Spanish Town. He says: '*' The 
best display of woodland instinct that I have witnessed was recently 
exhibited in some young pigs 4Jf the blue breed, brought from the 
commons and forest-runs of a" mountain-farm, "aQd domioiled in 
town. Three of these country pigs, a boar and two sows, had 
taken up with a black pig and some four young followera, evidently 
town-born and bred; In tramping hpnv9, after feeding out, for the 
night, some of the town dogs, of a good enough quality of the ; 
hound and terrier breed, set upon t£em. Instantly the coijntry 
hogs turned round, and coolly taking ?ip their position in the aingle 
of a wall, put the black pig and four young ones within t|ie. corner 
in their rear, and threw themselves before them. . .. ^. , The dogs 
that came upon them, being reinforced by a troop from the several 
yards round about, became a pack of twelve or fourteen in an 
instant. Among these were some five small curs. The three blue 
pigs were undaunted. They stood their ground with their faces to 
their enemies, and though the dogs beset them -with a determination 
to fight in earnest, they successfully kept ofi" their assailants. • The 
cui's barked, and grabbed at them between the legs of the larger 
dogs; the larger clogs rushed at them six in a line together. The 
young boar, with well-developed tusks, stood in the centre, and 
steppifig every now and then one pace forward, made his upward, 
rips at tlie dogs, and efiectively struck them Without receiving a^ 
siiigle touch himself.'* • . 



By means of his strong cartilaginous snout, the boar can readily 
turn up the ground in search of roots, and he also uses it in form- 
ing a hollow for his sleeping-place. This he lines with grass and- 
dead leaves ; and this habitation, if we may credit every statement 
we hear, sometimes presents a picture of connubial comfort such as 
can hardly be credited in swinish life. It is said that when the ^ 
boar has lain himself down for his night's repose, his partner covers- 
him over carefully with litter, and then creeping in iinder the same 
shelter, the lijfppy pair sleep cozily until morning. In' some cases, 
several of them form a common sleeping-place, in which they lie 
with their heads all directed towards the centre. 

The wUd boar is of a black or blackish-gray colour, and is 
thickly covered with stiff bristles. In the pine forests of Germany 
these, by continual rubbing against the stems of the trees, become 
so completely agglutinated together with resinous matter as to form 
a sort of shield, which is said to be hard enough to resist a bullet. 
In his form, the wild boar generally differs from his domesticated 
relatives only in being more gaunt and meagre, but his strength 
and ferocity are much greater. His flesh is in the best condition 
from October to the end of the year ; and it is during this period 
that he is hunted. He is usually pursued with dogs; and as a 
well-tusked boar seldom exhibits any great fear of his enemies, 
but flies slowly, often turning round to threaten his assailants, the 
dogs employed in hunting him- require more strength and courage 
than fineness of scent ; in fact, independently of the danger to 
which they would be exposed, good hounds would soon be entirely 
spoilt for any other description of hujiting if employed in this sport. 

Wild swine occur in all parts of the earth ; but the species appear 
to be diflferent in diffierent localities. The Indian wild boar appears 
to be a distinct species from the European, although very similar 
in habits and appearance; and the African species are distinguished 
"by a singular bony protuberance on each cheek, which may be seen 
Tery distinctly in the fine' boar of the Camaroon Warthog 
(Potamochcsrm pmicillatus)^ now in the Gardens of the Zoological 
Society in the Regent's Park, 

The wild hogs of our great continent, like the wild horses and 
cattle, owe their origin to individuals of tlie domesticated European 
breeds, which have escaped from servitude, and resumed, with the 
independent forest life, most of the habits of ^ their European 
ancestors. They are plentiful in the larger islands of the West 
Indian Archipelago, and an interesting aeconnt of their habits will 
be found in Mr, Gosse's " Naturalist's Sojourn in Jamaica," from 
which we have already quoted. . 



THE EDDA. 

About the year 1100, a native of Iceland, named Soemund Sigfuson, 
animated "by a ssealous desire to preserve the mythological, heroic, 
and didactic poems which had been thus far handed down by oral 
tradition, made that collection of them which is known as the Edda. 
Most of these Runic poems are believed to hav.e originated in the 
period between the commencement of the sjxth and the close of the 
eighth century ; and the original language and rhyme were scrupu- 
lously preserved by the collector. The verses are shortj in lines of 
six and eight syllables, and the style of all of them is rude and 
concise. The predominant subjects are the amours and rivalries of 
the gods ; but the exploits of the heroes of ancient Germany and 
Scandinavia are also recounted, and held up to admiration. There 
eii^t two ancient manuscripts of this work, one of which is pre- 
served at Copenhagen, and the other at Upsal. 

About a century later, the Icelandic chronicler, Snorro Sturleson 
composed a prose Edda, in which the Runic myths were accom- 
panied by a' commentary relating the historical facts connected with 
them, explained the allegories, and developed the dogmas. To this 
work, so valuable to the elucidation of the Scandinavian mythology 
and traditions, are appended the Sagas, or biographies of celebrated 
warriors, composed at diff'erent epochs, and full of curious details 
of the marvellous adventures of the hardy and daring pirates of the 
North. . ■ ■ • • ~ •■ ,' -.v. . • ' • 

The subject of the first poem, in the Edda of Sigfuson is '' The. 
Vision of Vala," an inspired priestess, who relates, in vigorous and 
Btirring rhymes, the creation of the universe, and the causes and 
manner of its destruction and renewal. It is interesting to trace, 



